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Home Music. 


How many of all those, who spend time and 
means in the cultivation of music, have any ob- 
ject in view beyond the entertainment of com- 
pany? My young friend, do you feel yourself 
sufficiently rewarded for the time you are spend- 
ing every day in practice, dry and disagreeable 
as the mere mechanical part is, by the exaggera- 
ted applause of the shallow people of whom 
fashionable society is mostly composed? If you 
have a true soul for music, you have found that 
in company a style of music pleases, altogether 
different from what you would play at home for 
your own enjoyment or that of your family. In 
company you are expected to appeal to the eyes 
as well as the ears of your listeners. Your fin- 
gers must perform feats equal to those of the most 
accomplished gymnast. Some people delight in 
watching the fingers to such a degree, that they 
think of nothizg else. Finding this to be the 
case, you are anxious to make the best of what 
technical ability you have acquired by the dil 
gent practise of scales, chords, &c., and astonish 
yourself even, in the execution of the music of a 

. Gottschalk, Wehli, or some other rattle-trap 

’ Or perhaps your teacher ‘composes,’ anq his music 
is particularly striking in its way. He has in- 
spired you with respect by his finished  perform- 
ance, and, when he presents you with a copy of 
his last composition with the request that you 
would learn it, you feel at once so flattered, that you 
are ready to devote any amount of time to study- 
ing the peculiar effects through which he aston- 
ishes his hearers. He may play octaves partic- 
ularly well; the public are informed of the fact 
by the unmeaning frequency of octave passages. 
Or he has a wondrous power in the left hand, 
and therefore uses this member to the exclusion 
of the right. Or he excels in rapid, brilliant 
runs, calculated to exhibit the equality of touch, 
of which he is master. Although you are versed 
in none of these artifices that constitute the pop- 
ular musician, and although as yet developed in 
no particular direction, you diligently spend an 
unaccountably long time to produce the effects 
intended by the composer. In the mean time, 
what becomes of the pieces you learned before ? 
They are forgotten of course. Not one of them 
can you remember. The last piece is the only 
‘ene ; to be laid aside in its turn and forgotten, 
while working to master another of even greater 
difficulty. And so on until the young days are 
spent. This music has never been any real en- 

joyment to you, for it is barren ; it is not the lan- 
guage of the heart; for a brief moment it spar- 
kles, glares, makes noise, and is burnt out like a 
rocket. And, as the desire to inspire admiration 
ceases, when you are settled in life and have the 
care of a family, the piano is never opened, ex- 
cept when an occasional visitor tries her skill. On 


emptiness, with your maiden name on the cover ; 
and you can hardly believe that you ever played 
them, so little remains in your remembrance of 


the music-stand are the bound books, full of. 





the pieces they contain. To those who are fol- 
lowing this course, let me say a few words about 
home music. 

How different your selections would he, were 
they made with a view of choosing such pieces as 
would, by their divine influence, make the bond 
of family union closer, and send you into the 
duties of the day with cheerful hearts ; pieces that 
at night would harmonize the jars of the busy 
day’s work into sweet contentment. Our hearts 
tell us what is appropriate ; and we feel well re- 
paid for the sacrifice it may cost us; so make a 
religious duty of beginning the day with sweet 
music, when Papa with beaming eyes tells us that 
he awoke, thinking the angels had come down 
from heaven ; when each member of the family, 
as they meet at the breakfast table, seems to have 
felt the holy influence. You were conscious of 
no effort on your part, and only felt that the 
sleeping ones must not be harshly awakened with 
noisy, trifling music. Nor is it so difficult to find 
pleasing, elevating, and at the same time easy 
music. Do not think Papa is old-fashioned, and 
it is not worth your while to sing, at his request, 
some melody which brings back to him the days 
of his youth. Is it not to him you owe the ad- 
vantages of musical instruction? Can any one’s 
praise be sweeter ? 

If you have a voice cultivate it, not that you 
may gain the applause of the unthinking by sing- 
ing some difficult operatic air, and by taxing 
your powers to the utmost in the execution of 
trills and passages entirely beyond your ability, 
imagining all the while that you are a Nilsson. 
Be sure that you are giving more pain than pleas- 
ure to every true heart. No matter how limited 
your powers of execution may be, as long as you 
forget self and put your heart in it, seeking only 
for the truthful and simple expression of feeling 
as contained in the songs of Schubert, Robert 
Franz, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Beethoven, and 
others, leaving the execution of vocal extrava- 
gancesto the unusually gifted, you cannot fail 
to give pleasure to all those who hear you. Are 
there not accessible to you hundreds of good peo- 
ple’s songs of all nations, all of them easy of exe- 
cution, whether you sing or play them? Songs 
that spring up among the simple people, as fresh 
and fragrant as the wild flowers in the woods? 

Of piano music the “Children’s Album” (Album 


Sir die Jugend) by Robert Schumann, contain- 


ing some of the best thoughts of this charming 
composer, is full of appropriate little pieces ; quite 
easy, only requiring heart to give the desired ef- 
fect. In Beethoven’s immortal Sonatas there are 
many divine Adagios just fitted to elevate your 
home-audience intoa sphere of kindliness and 
good will to all men, which shall accompany them 
through the busy day like an echo from better 
regions. And yet they are easy of execution, if 
only you feel their beauty. The same is true of 
many of Mozart’s Adagios, indeed of wkole So- 
natas of this master and of Father Haydn. If 
your ability permit, you might find in almost all 
of the Sonatas of those masters appropriate home 





music to begin the day with, even in the spright- 
lier, more energetic movements. And what an 
evening feast we have in the wonderful Nocturnos 
of Field and Chopin, Bach’s Preludes, Slumber 
songs of Stephen Heller, &e.! Of: four-hand 
pieces of medium difficulty Franz Schubert com- 
posed a delightful variety. If there are two of 
the family capable of uniting their powers, you 
will be able to render with double effect the va- 
rious Symphonies, Overtures, and other compo- 
sitions of the great masters. 

Of such music no one grows tired. Such mu- 
sic is never forgotten. Yours is an important 
mission, that you perhaps have never thought of : 
that, of educating the family taste by leading 
them to the knowledge of what is good and true 
in music ; that of creating in them the same ap- 
preciation of the best you have yourself—by your 
playing. Without your knowing it music has 
become such a part of your family life, that it is 
as necessary to the mind and heart as food is to 
the body. When oppressed with care it helps 
you, and when overworked it gives you rest. 
It keeps alive the sense for the Beautifal and 
True. Like the sister-arts, it elevates you from 
the commonplaces of life into the realms of the 
ideal. 8. M. C. 





More Letters by Mendelssohn.* 


The following translations of some letters which 
have only very recently been published in Ger- 
many for the benefit of a charitable institutiont 
will be received with interest by the English ad- 
mirers of Mendelssohn. How it came to pass 
that they were notincluded in the two volumes 
published by the Family it is difficult to under- 
stand, unless their slightness formed the reason 
of their rejection. The letters, however, though 
slight, are by no means without value. They are 
full of the grace and charm, and the love of life, 
which pervades everything he wrote, and of the 
humor which is hardly less his characteristic, and 
which here displays itself in the allusions to the 
squabbles that interfered so seriously with his 
comfort at Diisseldorf, and finallyf{ drove him 
away from that city, and in many an amusing 
and clever touch on other subjects. But apart 
from these qualities, the reference to his sympho- 
ny in C mivor—eonfirming the date of that 
composition to about 1824—to the Hebrides over- 
ture, and others of his own compositions, to his 
method of performing Handel, to the works of 
Beethoven and Bach—are all of value. 

One point there is which distinguishes these 
letters from every one of those previously pub- 
lished—the mention they contain of the name of 
Mendelssohn’s illustrious friend and compeer, 
Robert Schumann. It has often been remarked 
as more than strange that, notwithstanding the 
close friendship so well known to have existed 
between these great masters, the two published 
volumes of Mendelssohn’s letters should contain 
only one allusion, and’that of the slightest kind, 
to Schumann. “Schumann and his wife ° 
are to be the teachers at first,” is his only refer- 
ence to two people who are known to have been 
amongst his most intimate friends. It is there- 
fore very gratifying to find in these letters a few 
more appropriate references. especially the grace- 
fal and characteristic one which forms the point 
of the last. Some day perhaps some more letters 
will come to light, which will speak, in fitting 
terms, of Jenny Lind, Joachim, Bennett, and 
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many another dear friend of Mendelssohn's whom 
he loved not less than Schumann, and who have 
suffered a like temporary eclipse. 


The letters are addressed to Mrs. Voigt, a 


well-known amateur at Leipzig. 
Dusse_porr, 19th Nov., 1834. 

Forgive my delay in answering your kind note: 
musical business, chiefly of a tedious and disagreeable 
nature, has hindered me day after day. I now hasten 
to write and say how much I thank you for your kind 
recollection of me. My address is simply ‘“ Diissel- 
dorf,” as I am well known at the Post Office through 
many a letter. Iam sorry your note was so short, 
merely asking for my sddress, and then ending by 
saying that you are silent about Leipzig music be- 
cause you do not wish to give me a moment’s un- 
easiness. But I can’t understand your being unable 
to find anything worth telling, for you must know 
how full of interest all your descriptions are to me. 

I could give you such an account of this “Rhine- 
Athens,” as the Rhine-Athenians themselves call it 
(Diisseldorf, to wit), this pattern of a provincial town, 
where, when the orchestra is not drunk or fighting, 
its performance is below mediocrity. I am everlast 
ingly exhorting the players to be sober and peaceable, 
to keep time and play piano ; but, like other preach- 
ers, 1am unheeded, and they go on pitching into 
each other and the notes most unmercifully. 

But writing from Leipzig, which gives the very 
key-note to music, and is so full of all that is good 
and new in the art—with its Thomas School, its 
Concerts, and its Opera—you must have much that 
is interesting to tell me. 

So I hope you will soon favor me with a few lines, 
and not deprive me long of so greatasleasnre. You 
cannot be wanting in matter (as I have already 
said) to reintroduce a young recluse into the world 
of art. 

I have written to Hofrath Rochtitz, and only beg 
my kind regards to him and to your husband, and 
remain yours truly. 

Fevix Mrenperssoun-BartHuoLpy. 


DussecporF, 10th Jan., 1835. 


My best thanks for your kind note ; the day before 
I received it I had seen the death of your friend§ in 
the newspaper, and I felt how great his loss would 
be to you. One hardly knows whether to grieve or 
rejoice at having renewed acquaintance with one so 
near his departure; but I shall be very glad to look 
over some of his compositions, which you kindly 
propose to send nfe, especially as you say that he 
wished me to see them. I have always heard of him 
as one of the cleverest musicians at Leipzig, and in 
the present sad dearth of music it is a twofold sorrow 
to every musician when the best are taken from us. 

Many thanks for your interesting account of the 
music at Leipzig ; you seem to be very full of life 
and spirit, but it surprises me much to hear of my 
Overture in B minor|| being taken faster at the end 
than at the beginning, I suppose you mean after the 
animato? If so, L shall certainly adopt Sebastian 
Bach’s practice, who hardly ever marked even a piano 
or forte on his music. TI thought a piu stretto would 
hardly do well, as I referred rather to an increase of 
spirit, which I did not know how to indicate except 
by animato. 

But have you seen the twohand arrangement of 
this Overture? I heard it yesterday to my great 
consternation : had it been played to me in this shape 
without its being my own, I shoul have scolded at 
the composer like any reed sparrow ; the bass on the 
last page is as lame and tedious as the veriest 
“Murki.” 

By-the-bye, can you tell me of anything pretty and 
new for the piano, with or without accompaniment ? 
You are at the fountain-head at Leipzig. I have 
lately seen a new book of Lieder (‘Der Bergmann’’) 
hy Loewe, a Fantasia on ‘Robert le Diable’” by Cho- 
pin, and some Lieden by Hiller, but I cared for none 
of them. I look forward to receiving Schunke’s 
pieces, and am longing for something new and good 
to learn.—Of Beethoven’s violin Sonatas, the one in 
C minor is my favorite, and seems to me to stand far 





* From “M ill for June. 

t “‘Acht Briefe und ein Facsimile von Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. Zum besten der Deutschen I tiftung.’’ 
Leipzig : Grunow, 1871. 

t He entered on his duties as musical director at Diissel- 
dorf in 1833, and remained in that post till the summer of 
1835. On the 4th of October of that year he conducted his 
first concert in the Gewandhaus at Leipzig, 

§ Ludwig Schunke, a pianist and composer of much 
promise. He was a jated with Sch nn in the Neue 
Zeitschrift fur Musik, and died on December, 7, 1834, at the 
age of 24. 

: | This is the well-known overture called the “Hebrides,” 
or ‘*Fingal’s Cave,” written at Rome in 1830, and frst played 
at the Philha: monic Concert of May 14, 1832. 
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ahove all the others. There is a go ahont the end of 
the first movement, greater than anything of his I 
know, except perhaps the end of the first movement 
of the ninth symphony, which certainly has more go 
than anything else in the world. I also delight not 
a little in the theme of the last movement, especially 
where it comes in at the end jast before the presto. 

Do you never play the Sonatas for Piano and 
Violin by Bach, your ancient “Cantor?” the one in 
A major* for instance, and another in E major and F 
minor, which any one might be proud of. I wish 
you could have heard my friend Ritz? play the open- 
ing of the one in E ; that was indeed fine music; but 
he too is gone long ago; and it will be a long time 
before we hear such tones as his again. 

And now farewell ; write when you can, and grati- 
fy yours truly, 

Fevix Menpevssonn-Bartuoipy. 


Dussetpore, 15th March, ’35. 

I beg your pardon a hundred times for not having 
sooner thanked you for what you sent me. ‘*Ter- 
ments of all kinds’’{—in other words, business of all 
kinds—take up my whole time. Pardon me, and 
accept these very tardy thanks. What yon sent me 
has given me the great pleasure of a new musical 
acquaintance, though, alas! too late. I like the 
Sonata best, it is the most in earnest, and most natu- 
ral, especially the first movement and the andante, 
more so than the scherzo and the last movement, in 
which I recognize the pianoforte player who wrote the 
variations in A flat, and which for other reasons I 
do not care for. But in the feur-hand pieces there is 
much to like, and I can imagine how interesting it 
must have been to hear them all fresh from the hand 
of the composer,§ and can understand how much fine 
promise has been cut off by his death. 

Will you please thank Mr. Schaumann most hearti- 
ly for his kind present, and the kind words he has 
added to it? I wish I could spend a couple of days 
in Leipzig, just to tell him how much there is in it 
which finds me and pleases me, though not all; and 
I am pretty sure if I could only explain what I mean, 
that he would come round to my opinion. One of 
my favorites is No. 2in F minor || Once more please 
to thank him, and tell him how much pleasure he 
has given me. 

What else have you heard this winter that is good 
and new? I live here like La Fontaine’s rat when 
he retired into the big cheese. I see people when I 
dine ; and at other times I ride, walk, and write my 
oratorio,* which, please God, will be finished in a 
few weeks; but of the world outside I hear nothing. 
I shall conduct the Cologne Musical Festival at 
Whitsuntide, and then travel about for a couple of 
months, though I hardly know where. I have some 
faney for England, still more for Switzerland, and 
unfortunately yesterday a friend wrote ard asked me 
to go to Spain with him, and the very name sets me 
longing. But it’s a long way off, and ¥ dare say the 
music in Spain is just as little worth hearing as in 
Diisseldorf. Next week Bernhard Romberg is com- 
ing to give a concert; and then Mlle. Thémar, a 
Brussels pianist: and last week a Mr. Lewy was 
here with his chromatic horn, playing F sharp major, 
C-sharp major, and B minor, in such a style, with 
such seales and sostenuto notes, as made everybody 
breathless—even the performer himself. Then we 
had a blind flute-player ; and the day before yester- 
day the whole of the Messiah was sung by amateurs, 
amidst fearful discussions and agreements (but no 
blows). 

On reading your letter over again I see that Mr. 
Schumann asks for an account of the music in this 
place + Immermann would be the last man to give 
it, as he hates music, and never hears or wishes to 
hear any. And Iam the last but one, for I shonld 
take a fortnight to write my letter, and then (if I 
thought it were going to be printed), when I came 
to the end should scratch out the beginning. But 
there isa musical man at Cologne, Dr. Becher, who 
could do it well and readably, and if Mr. Schumann 
wishes I will undertake to speak to him on the sub- 
ject. VPlease let me know. 


* An old favorite. Te refers to it in his letter of Decem- 
ber 20, 1831, as having heard it, when a boy, played by Buail- 
lot and Mme, Bigot. 

+ Eduard Ritz, one of his earliest and dearest friends. He 
died in January, 1832; the news reached Mendelssohn in 
Paris, and distressed him exceedingly. ‘‘Itis the hardest blow 
that has vet fallen on me, and I shall never forget it.” (Letter, 
Feb. 4, 1832.) 

¢t ‘‘Martern aller Arten,”’ 

§ Ludwig Schunke. 

| This doubtless refers to ‘‘Bstrella,” in Schumann's “Car- 
neval.”’ 

* St. Paul was first performed at the Festival at Diissel- 
dorf, on May 22, 1836. 

+ No doubt for his new musical paper, the Newe Zeit- 
schrift fir Musik, which was then in the first year of its exis- 
tence. 





3ut now the blank page of your album lies before 
me, seeming to stare me in the face. I played a little 
piece on the piano last night in F sharp minor ;f I 
will write it down, and you must forgive me if Ihave 
to seraich out, or if it should turn out good for noth- 
ing. Lalways like my own pieces, and I want to 
send you a new thing, never written down before. 
So be merciful, and keep well and happy and let me 
have the pleasure of an answer soon. 

Fevix Menpeissoun Bartaoipy. 


Thongh mueh pressed. by work and business, I 
despatch these few lines in answer to your kind letter. 
I would willingly have sent a song as requested, and 
am sorry to forego the pleasure of helping such a 
man as you describe Mr. Ulrich to be; but I have 
nothing ready which would do for a concert. I am 
really quite sorry to hear that my symphony in C 
minor is to be given at his concart ; fer it is more than 
ten years old, and does not at all rank with my 
present things. You will do me a kindness if you 
ean prevent its being done; or if not, pray manage 
to let your friends know that the symphony is op. 2, 
that is, that it was written by a boy scarcely fifteen— 
that it has been for six years at the publisher's, and was 
performed atthe Leipzig concerts more than seven 
years§ igo. I should be glad if you could contrive 
to let the public know this before the performance, 
because the work seems to me quite childish. 

It would be very nice and amiable of you to come 
to the Festival; I believe it will be an extrordinarily 
good one; but Fam sorry that I shall have to give 
up the pleasure of going with you afterwards to 
Switzerland, as my engagements will keep me here 
at least till July, and perhaps longer—indeed I grieve 
to think that possibly } may not be able to travel at 
all. You would never regret making a trip to Co- 
logne for the festival. Handeli{in his original shape, 
with organ all through, three trampets and drums, 
as well as the new Cherubini—these are surely in- 
ducements enough for a journey. 

I can’t agree with you that there ace many parts in 
Bach’s Sonatas which might have been composed in 
the present day. Pray by whom?! 

And now farewell ; excuse my hurry, and this let- 
ter scaecely to be called a letter. 

FeLix MENDELSSOHN-BaRTHOLPY. 

Ditsseldorf, 10th April, 1835. 


(To be Continued). 


t This was the ‘‘Gondellied,” which appears, with some 
alterations, as No. G in the second book of ‘Songs without 
words.” 

§ Tle might have added that it was played at the Philhar- 
monic, in Londow, under his own direetion. on the 25th May, 
1829—d ‘ring his first visit to London. The above ia not a 
bad specimen of the stern judgment which he passed upon his 
own compositions ; but the verdict wilt be endorsed by no one 
who knows the symphony, which is net only a truly remark- 
able work for a hid of fftevn, bat one of whieh many okler 
composers might be proud. 

It ‘Solomon’ was the oratorio performed at this Festival. 
Mendelssohn wrote a cgmplete organ part for it “in the man- 
ner in which he thought it ought to be played” (Letter, April 
8, 1835). The “new Cherubini” was an unpublished Hymn, 
the title of which is not to be found. 





Auber.—A Study. 1864 


BY B. JOUVIN. 


(Concluded from page 51.) 


Auber dil not like travelling, or the country. 
Pointing with his finger, one day, to some colored en- 
gravings on the walls of his ante-room, and, as far as 
my eyes enabled me to perceive, representing a river, 
some meadows, anda wood: “There,” he said, “is 
about all I have ever seen in the way of verdure and 
nature. However,” he added, with a smile, “Scribe 
has taken me in his operas over so many different 
countries, that it is very natural [ should now be glad 
to find myself once more in Paris.” 

Not that he felt any antipathy fora blae sky and 
green trees; but the dust eharged horizon, and the 
riekety and sparsely-plinted trees of the Boulevard 
sufficed, when the fine weather came, to satisfy his 
rural longings. 

Auber was one of the most regular visitors at the 
Opera on ballet nights. If he thought it delicious to 
take a nap in Dr. Veron’s box, even during the most 
boisterous beauties of a noisy masterpiece, he was, on 
the contrary, all ears, when the dancing began. This 
explains why the composer of Le Dieu et la Bayadére 
wrote such pretty ballet airs. In a study devoted to 
this musician, I cannot, even at the risk of repeating 
an oft-told tale, pass over in silence one singular fact : 
Auber was never able to witness the performance of 
any of his works from the front of the house; he 
kriew them only by having heard them at rehearsal. 
The reason of this nervous phenomenon, over whic 
his will and courage in vain attempted to triumph (who 
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would believe such a thing of «n artist consecrated 
by so many successes, and satiated by so much glory 7) 
was—well, was insurmountable timiditv. A chord 
of his own music, when sounded before fifteen hundred 
spectators, affected him like the Biblical trampet 
which overthrew walls. He could not escape this 
emotion, which amounted to almost intolerable suffer- 
ing, even by throwing himself to the back of a box, 
after Meyerbeer’s fashion, and being present invisibly 
at the execution of his operas ; it was absolutely nec. 
essary that the fiery semicircle of the float should 
separate him from the public. 

One evening it came to pass that he took his seat 
in the stalls at the Opera with the sweet calm of a 
man who is collecting his thoughts and enjoying be- 
forehand a masterpiece. The bills of the morning 
had announced Guillaume Tell. Habeneck gave the 
signal to his musicians. But oh, treachery ! instead 
of the violoncello solo, a tutti burst out in the orches- 
tra. The brazen and unexpected explosion wounded 
the musician to the heart; a film covered his eyes ; 
there was a singing in his ears ; he would have given 
a thousand francs for the trap that swallows up Ber- 
tram. He rose from his seat; he wanted to reach 
the corridor leading out of the house, and it was to 
the middle of the stalls that he directed his course. 
He had to retrace his steps; his neighbors began to 
murmur aloud, and send to the devil the boor, the 
Goth, the savage, who smothered under the ill-man- 
nered shaffling of his feet the andante of the overture. 
When he had completed his painful journey between 
knees and feet most evilly disposed towards him, and 
hidden from all eyes his confusion by taking refuge 
in a corridor, it seemed to him as thorgh he had ear- 
ried away in his glance all the gas-jets in the chande- 
lier and the float. ‘The performance had been changed, 
and it was Ja Muette which put him to flight. 

Auber was nearly forty when he achjeved his first 
theatrical success. This debut, when he was at his 
artistic maturity, was what enabled him to reveal 
himself from the very beginning with brilliancy, and 
in all the virility of inspiration. He placed at the 
service of talent, full grown and set, a young imagi- 
nation ; he came to the stage with the experience and 
tle resources acquired by knowledge slowly amassed, 
having obtained, moreover, this knowledge and _ this 
experience without blunting an artist’s finest and 
rarest facalty—the gift of creation. 

Another piece of good fortune for the musician at 
the outset of his career, was to meet Rossini, and to 
enter, without the slightest hesitation, into the musi- 
cal revolutionary impulse given to art by a man of 
genius. Suppose, on the contrary, that, instead of 
writing Za Bergére chatelaine in 1820, Auber had 
given it in 1813 [the date of Le sejour militaire], and 
that his vein of great success had commenced at that 
epoch ; the revolution accomplished in France by the 
author of the Barbiére, far {rom inspiring him with 
enthusiasm, would have surprised and saddened him. 
This unexpected transformation of the art, this change 
in public taste, would have taken him unawares, and 
after he had achieved his position and reputation as 
a French composer. Before sharing the infatuation 
of the crowd, he would have had to begin by burning 
what he had adored ; and, as a general rule, a maa, 
whether musician or author, does not set fire to his 
Past to run more nimbly and without regret towards 
the Future, except when that past is merely so much 
dry straw. If his granary bent beneath the weight of 
rich harvests, he would think twice before lighting 
the torch. Thus the Rossinian revolution, so warm- 
ly greeted und embraced by Auber, necessarily cast a 
gloom over the old age of Cherubini, and made that 
excellent man, Berton, the most unjust and most 
passionate of pamphleteers. One more remark with 
regard to this gift of transformation in art: Auber, 
who possessed a style and modes of working which 
strike even the ignorant crowd by their originality, 
followed without an effort the current of modern 
ideas ; with strongly-marked musical individuality, 
he belongs ‘to his time. Not that he troubled himself 
with the great tentatives of the German school pos- 
terior to the Rossinian revolution; the art which 
blows from this quarter interested him but little. and, 
to tell the truth, he did not feel much sympathy for 
it; he had, however, remained young, and a contem- 
porary of the yeung, thanks to the sap, which, victo- 
rious over years, fecundated, and, at the same time, 
renewed in him his talent as an artist and his clever- 
hess as a man, and also, we are bound to add, be- 
cause he placed youth above all the other blessings of 
this world. 

A young man daring the epoch of the Consulate, 
and well received in the aristocratic salons, discreetly 
Opened to re-collect the waifs and strays of a society 
whose members were glad to meet one another again, 
Auber was enabled to see, grouped round two or 
three pretty women who were the fashion, the rallied 
veterans of French elegance, the surviving inheritors 
of the intellect of the eighteenth century. At that 





time people in- France still knew how to causer, and 
in the school of these old masters of a lost art the 
young musician was the very person to learn quickly 
and retain a great deal. Auber very soon. refuted 
most brilliantly the proverb which says: “Déte comme 
un musicien.” He possessed mpre than any one what 
was formerly calied du trait, and what is now known 
as des mets. His reputation was so well established 
in this respect that he inherited from Talleyrand the 
honor, or the misfortune, of getting credit for others’ 
witty repartees, and for being supposed to supply the 
mot coined for every circumstance in, which Parisian 
malignity allowed itself full scope. 

It would be a difficult task to keep a register of all 
Auber’s witty sayings; his reputation for wit did not 
need the help of an ana. But as there are some hap- 
py mots which convey, with merely a slight touch, 
the physiognomy of the man and of the artist, a 
faithful biographer cannot neglect them all. The 
embarrassment he is under, however, consists in the 
difficulty of making a choice; to pick up a sally in 
memory of contemporaries is seeking in the flint 
notched by the steel the place where the spark leapt 
out; it is picking up a rocket-case the day after a 
pyrotechnic display. 

In Sainte-Beuve’s Causeries du Lundy 1 find the 
following anecdote, in which I change nothing, for it 
emunates from one who knew what he was about. * 

“T will slip in, by the way,” says this accomplished 
critic, “a little observation. which looks like nothing, 
thongh it contains a fair amount of philosophy. The 
conversation turned, in the presence of that amiable 
composer, Auber, on the nuisance of growing old. 
‘Yes,’ said he, ‘it is annoying, and still it is the only 
means yet discovered for living long.’ ” 

Old age—for which he found so original and even 
so consoling a definition—was, alas! for this great 
artist, the small black clond in the clear sky, the bit- 
ter drop in the sweet beverage in which he drank suc- 
cess by goblets full. If Destiny, assuming a voice 
and a face, had come and said to the illustrious chief 
of the French school—“I propose a swop. Deliver 
up to me your scores, which, I warn you, I shall 
throw into the fire; kave an instant divorce from the 
half century of glory which has carried your name to 
the extremities of Europe; renounce the great for- 
tune so laboriously and so nobly earned ; fling out of 
the window to yonder man who is crying ‘Old clo’, 
old clo’ !’ your dress coats, decorated by every chan- 
cellerie ; consent, in a word, always to remain an ob- 
scure but happy man—and I will let you be once 
more only five ‘and twenty !”—‘‘Destiny, let me be 
at once only five and twenty!”—the musician would 
have exclaimed, without stopping to reflect. Not 
that Auber fang himself back with affright into the 
life that is escaping from the man of years, and want- 
ed it without any conditions. Not that he was tempt- 
ed to say,;-with the ma/heureux in the fable : 

“« * * * qu‘on me rende impotent, 

Cul-de-jatte, goutteux, manchot, pourvou qu’en somme 

Je vive, c'est assez ; je suis plus que content,” 


But, for Auber, the only thing in life, heautiful and 
good when we possess it, and forever to be regretted 
when we have lost it, is youth ! 





The Triennial Handel Festival. 
GRAND PUBLIC REHEARSAL. 
[From the London Daily News, June 17.] 


Yesterday’s performance, although characterized 
as a rehearsal, may be considered as really the inau- 
guration of the great Festival which has now long 
been looked for as an event to mark, with its 
regular recurrence, every succeeding period of three 
years in the history of the Crystal Palace. This is 
the sixth celebration, and the fourth triennial meet- 
ing of the kind that has been held here. 

The centenary of Handel's birth was celebrated in 
Westminster Abbey on May 26; in the Pantheon on 
May 27, again in the Abbey on May 29, with repeti- 
tions there in the following months of the year 1784; 
being the commemoration specially recorded by Dr. 
Burney, the celebrated musical historian. It may be 
interesting to compare the forces then employed—at 
that time considered gigantic—with the numbers en- 
gaged on recent similar occasions. The orchestra 
at the Abbey consisted of 251 performers, the wind 
instruments, of course, many times doubled; the 
chorus numbered 274—while the total forces employ- 
ed in the smaller arena of the PantHeon was 200. The 
renowned Mme. Mara was the principal soprano at 
this celebration. Similar Festival performances—not 
always, however, with special reference to the great 
composer of English oratorio—were held in West- 
minster Abbey in 1785, 1786, 1787, and 1791, with 
gradually augmented forces ; after which nothing of 
that kind occurred until 1834: this, however, was 
not a Handel commemoration, and even then the 





number of performers was only some six handred. 
The gradual development of massive choral effects 
thus commenced was afterwards much further extend- 
ed by the Sacred Harmonie Society (founded in 
1832). The frequent performance of Handel’s ora- 
torios by this institution no doubt lent additional in- 
terest to the approaching hundredth’ anniversary of 
his death, and led to the desire to commemorate his 
illustrious memory by some gigantic performances 
commensurate with the grandeur of his genius and 
the greatness of his fame. The co-operation of the 
Sacred Harmonie Society with the authorities of the 
Crystal Palace, and the exceptional facilities offered 
by this building for the assembling of large numbers 
resulted in the experimental Festival and the subse- 
quent periodical celebrations already referred to. 

As a reminiscence of the past Crystal Palace Fes- 
tivals, it may be interesting to give here the following 
table of the results of each : 

1857. 
Rehearsal: (No. of persons present)...++. 5,844 


FUE Bi ho ccccactacdaseccuctcscacccaduta ee 








Second day. ...ccccccccrcoccccccccscces «- 9,149 
Third day..cc.ccccccces ee neceeees edeeee 14,792 
| Sarr Seer 
1859. 
PONNIN i isic ds . cceesevcedeeciccescsssiecs 19 680 
First day..... wadadegicuwiacesuctavegevetne 
Second day. ......cecceseves veneesws oe AT,798 
Third day..... enddesuceKces shugisranoee 26.827 
WOtabecccccce ececcssscceteceuccOnaee 
1862. 
Ere Teer err errr rrr 
DEE GOR ccc ceevesccecescevece shevececees 5, 
Second day edenbenescestesonencestoles 14,143 
THE GOS... occ ccvcccecccscccesercecsccce 18,567 
bo |) Serer gieccedeees< cee 
1865. 
Rehearsul, ...cccoecs sce soccveee oececeeold,420 
First day...... o. «13,67 






Second day. 


The progress in the musical efficiency of the Crys- 
tal Palace Handel Festivals is illustrated by the com- 
parative number of orchestral and choral performers 
engaged on the different occasions. In 1857 the cho- 
rus consisted of 2,000 voices, and the orchestra of 386 
instrumentalists. The solo singers then were Mmes. 
Clara Novello and Rudersdorff, Miss Dolby (now 
Mme. Sainton-Dolby), Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. M. 
Smith, Mr. Weiss, and Herr Formes. In 1859 the 
band was increased to 460, and the chorus to more 
than 2,700. At this Festival the principal singers 
were Mmes. Clara Novello, Rudersdorff, and Lem- 
mens Sherrington, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Weiss and Signor Belletti. In 1862—the first 
of the Triennial Festivals, when the band and chorus 
were again augmented—the solo vocalists were Mlle. 
Titiens, Mmes. Rudersdorff, Lemmens-Sherrington, 
and Sainton-Dolby, Miss Parepa, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Weiss, and Signor Belletti. The second Trien- 
nial Festival, in 1865, assembled a still more impos- 
ing array of executants—a band of 495, and a chorus 
of 2,866 performers—the principal vocalists having 
been Mme. (then Mile.) Adelina Patti, Mmes. Ru- 
persdorff, Lemmens Sherrington, Parepa, and Sain- 
ton-Dolby ; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Cummings, Mr. 
Weiss, Herr Schmid, and Mr. Santley. On the last 
occasion upwards of 3,000 voices were supported by 
an orchestra of nearly 500 performers. The princi- 
pal singers then were Mlles. Titiens, Christine Nils- 
son, Kellogg, and Carola; Mmes. Rudersdorff, Lem- 
mens-Sherrington, and Sainton-Dolby; Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Santley, and Signor 
Poli. 

The selection of pieces performed has been similar 
on each occasion ; the two greatest of Handel’s ora- 
torios, the Messiah and Israel in Egypt, having ap- 
propriately formed the chief features at every Festi- 
val. In 1857, the intermediate day’s performance 
(that of Wednesday) was appropriated to Judas Mac- 
cabeus, but subsequently the programme on this day 
has been judiciously formed of selections from several 
of the composer’s works, secular as well as sacred ; 
framed so as to exemplify his wondrous variety of 
power. 

With some fluctuations, it will be seen that the last 
Festival was the most successful of all, and there ia 
no reason to doubt that the present occasion will 
realize as great or even greater results. That in a 
musical sense it will surpass the previous occasions, 
was confidently anticipated, and has now been estab- 
lished by the preliminary proceedings of yesterday. 
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The dispersion of sound observable in former ins 
stances led to improvements in the construction of 
the Handel orchestra for the Festival of 1862, and 
subsequently to the application of screens partially 
enclosing the sides of the vast area appropriated to 
the audience. The enhanced effect thus gained was 
strikingly observable in the pe:formances of 1868. 
Much greater results have now been obtained by the 
introduction of a gigantic velarium stretched across 
the interior of the glass roof of the central transept. 
This, combined with the previous improvements, has 
caused a concentration of sound, and conferred a dis- 
tinctness of effect, that have never before been attain- 
ed here. The results were advantageously evidenced 
in every portion of vesterday’s performances; and 
most striking y so in the vocal solos. 

Among the most important features in the arrange 
ment of all these Festivals has been the presiding di- 
rection of the world-renowned conductor, Sir Michael 
Costa; whose knighthood occurred shortly afier the 
date of the dast ce'ebration (1868). The musical 
skill and business talents of this excellent chef d’ or- 
chestre are too generally known to require fresh eulogy 
now. His long career as director at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, and afterwards at the Royal Italian Opera, 
the impuise which was given to the progress of the 
Sacred Harmonie Society by his appointment as con- 
ductor in 1848, and the marvellous energy and power 
of control with which he has swayed the mighty 
forces engeged at the Triennial Handel Festivals, 
have long since become registered facts in the musi- 
cal history of our time. Although comment thereon 
is now superfluous, recognition thereof is inevitable. 

It has already been said that the arrangements for 
the present Festival transcend those of its precursors. 
The number of performers now engaged is stated to 
be upwards of 4,000 The orchestra consists of 415 
instrumentalists, comprising 93 first violins, headed 
by M. Sainton ; 72 second violins, with Mr. J. T. 
Willy as principal; 56 violas, led by Mr. C. W. 
Doyle; 58 violoncellos, with Mr. E. Howell as prir- 
cipal ; 57 double basses, principal Mr. J. Howell; 
and a wind band of proportionate force, including 
eight flutes (principal, Mr Radcliff), the same num. 
ber of oboes, clarinets, and bassoons, headed respec- 
tively by M. Barret, Mr. Lazarus, and Mr. Hatch- 
ings, supplemented by a monster double-bassoon, 
played by an amateur performer, Dr. W. H. Stoner ; 
several other distinguished amateurs being in the 
orchestra. The brass band comprises six cornets, 
six trumpets, twelve horns, nine trombones, and 
three ophicleides, the respective principals being 
Messrs. Reynolds, T. Harper, C. Harper, Hawkes, 
and Hughes. Two serpents, and double drums, bass 
drum, and side drams—all used by experienced plav- 
ers, and the organ in the competent hands of Mr. J. 
Coward—make ap the complement. Of the enor- 
mous chorus assembled it will be sufficient to say 
that the names of the singers ocenpy nearly 17 pages 
of the programme. This vast body consists of the 
choristers of the Sacred Harmonic Society, the Han- 
del Festival choir, members of provincial choirs, and 
professors and amateurs from various quarters, The 
preliminary choral rehearsals that have taken place 
in London and elsewhere had thoroughly prepared all 
for efficient co-operation in the assembled efforts of 
the day. 

By the time appointed—12 o0’clock—all were _plac- 
ed, with an orderly regularity resulting from those 
admirable arrangements which prevail at the Crystal 
Palace ; and Sir Michael Costa lifted his baton for 
the commencement of the “Hallelujah” chotus from 
the Messiah, which at once proved the good effects 
resulting from the newly applied Velarium. A re 
hearsal, however, is not a fit occasion for critical 
remarks, Which will be more properly reserved for 
the next weeks performances. The “Hallelujah” 
was succeeded by the “Amen” chorus from the same 
oratorio. The “Dettingen” Te Deum followed; the 
incidental solos by Mr. Santlev; and then came 
various detached pieces, also forming portions of 
Wednesday’s programme. The first of the organ 
concertos with orchestral accompaniments (in G) was 
very finely played by Mr. W. T. Best, the eminent 
organist of St. George’s hall, Liverpool, and recent- 
ly appointed to a similar office at the Royal Albert- 
hall. The concerto—with an interpolated cadenza 
of Mr. Best’s—was one of the most effective pieces of 
the day. The aria from Orlando. “Sorge infausta,” 
sung by Signor Agnesi; ‘Farewell ye limpid 
streams” (.Jephthah), by Mile. Titiens; the chorus, 
“Ye sons of Israel” (Joshua) ; the air (from Alcina) 
“Verdi prati,” sung by Mme. Trebeili Bettini ; 
©Nasce al bosco,”’ from Fzio—better known as “He 
layeth the beams”—by Mr. Santley; the airs “Oft 
ona plat” and “Let me warder,” by Mlle. Titiens 
and Mr. Cummings; and the chorus “And young 
and old,” from L’ Allegro ed il Pensieroso; “O, had 
I Jubal's Ire!" (.Joshur), hy Mme. Sinico ; and the 
choras “The mighty power,” from Athaliah—with 





incidental solo hy Mme. Trebelli-Bettini—closed the 
first portion of the rehearsal programme, from which 
the recitative ‘Deeper and deeper still,” and air 
“Waft her angels” (Jephthah), were omitted, in con- 
sequence of the absence of Mr. Sims Reeves on ac- 
count of hoarseness.» 

On re-assembling, after a brief interval, selections 
from Solomon and Isracl in Egypt, consisting chiefly 
of some of the sublime double choruses of those 
works, were rehearsed. Of the grand effect of these, 
especially of ‘From the censer’” (Solomon) and the 
“Hailstone” chorus and “The Horse and his rider” 
(/srael\, we shall have a more legitimate opportunity 
of speaking next week. The selection fron: Solomon 
included the airs “With thee th’ unshelter’d moor,” 
and “Golden columns,” given respectively by Mme. 
Sinico and Mr Cummings; and the incidental con- 
tralto solos in the choruses, ‘Music, spread thy voice,” 
and ‘‘Now a different measure trv,” sung by Mme. 
Patey—and among the extracts from Israe! in Eqypt 
was the duet, ‘The Lord is a man of war, assigned 
to Mr. Santley and Signor Foli. 

The rehearsal terminated soon after 5 o'clock. Of 
the efficiency and preparation of all concerned some 
notion may be formed from the fact that there were 
only three instances—in the choruses—in which it 
was requisite to stop and recommence. 

There appears to be every prospect of an unusually 
favorable result for the Festival of 1871. The weath- 
er—contrary to recent experience—was bright, and 
the temperature agreeable, and the arrangements for 
the accommodation of visitors in the Palace, and 
their transit to and fro hy railroad were excellent. 
There was a large attendance. 


First Day. Monnar. June 19. 


[From the Telegraph. ] 

Yesterday, the ‘‘Messiah” was performed at the 
Crystal Palace to an andience numbering abont 
22,000 persons. In presence of an event conceived 
and wrought out on so vast a scale, the descriptive 
pen is at a loss where to begin. Tere are three fea- 
tures—listeners, more than the population of many a 
famous city ; executants, unique in merit as in num- 
ber; and a work which is the greatest offering ever 
laid by art on the altar of religion. Each topie has 
its attraction and its claims; but we will decide the 
question of precedence in favor of that magnificent 
audience which covered the arena of the central tran- 
sept from the hase of the orchestra to the stage ; which 
extend: d right and left far down the nave, and rose 
to the level of the highest gallery. The people who 
came to see were themselves a sight, neither the least 
suggestive nor the least attractive in a coup d’ail of 
unequalled grandeur. All the morning trains were 
depositing crowds of visitors at the Palace gates in 
quick succession, and every road leading to the build 
ing was early alive with vehicles bound on a similar 
errand. But again the railway stations were the 
chief centres of interest. One string of cartiages is 
very like another, and one group of their occupants 
may be taken as representative of the rest; while in 
London both may any day be seen withont a journey 
Sydenham wards for the purpose. But along the 
iron ways which have placed the Crystal Palace next 
door to half the provinces, came the vast country 
contingent always attracted by Handel’s sacred mae 
terpiece. Readers of that essentially modern and 
most voluminous literature—advertisements—know 
how well arranged sre the “feeders” of the Handel 
Festival, and how there is seurcely a cqunty in Eng- 
land upon which they do not Jay hold. It was im- 
possible to be long at the Palace yesterday withont 
finding out that these “feeders” do their work to 
some purpose. Probably half the audience had come 
up by “excursions,” and certainly more than half the 
dialects of England might have been heard by any 
one who proferred going about with his ears open in 
quest of them to taking in the glorions Handelian 
strains., Not philologists alone could feel an interest 
in these dialects, because they told that other than 
the refined and educated had spent hardly-earned 
money upon a noble object. Indeed, the “people” 
were visihle enough, being present almost “in their 
thousands.” Genuine music lovers these, who, away 
down in Blankshire, fill the village choirs or the 
benches of the local orchestras, and, after their home- 
lv fashion, work as zealously for art as the most en- 
thusiastic London amateur. Of course the “Messiah” 
day was chosen for their trip. The “Messiah” thev 
know, from the overture to the last “Amen,” as well 
as they know the Bible or the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and an opportunity of hearing its familiar strains 
given out by the “four thousand” could not be lost. 
So the provincials overran the Crystal Palace, as we 
have said, and were the real “distinguished visitors” 
of the day. Not that visitors otherwise distinguished 
were wanting. One of the boxes which are still 
called “Royal,” though Royalty has ceased to attend 





these Festivals, was ablaze with the gems and gold 
of the Nawab Nizam of Bengal and his suite, while 
keen eyes might have discovered among the crowd 
in the area the familiar form and face of the Prime 
Minister of England. But enough about the audi- 
ence—as representative a gathering as ever music 
brought together. 

What came all these thousands out for to hear? In 
the first place, an orchestra about which something 
has already been said in these columns, but with 
which we have far from finished. Our previous re- 
marks, by the way, were unintentionally adapted to 
make a wrong impression as to the strength of the 
provincial contingent in the ranks of the band and 
chorus. An examination of the roll-call shows that 
not more than 95 sopranos, 114 altos, 196 tenors, and 
188 basses—in all 593—are drawn from the host of 
country amateurs ; while of the band all but forty 
are resident in the metropolitan district. This is a 
smaller proportion than ever before ; and it is to be 
hoped, for more than one reason, that the lessening 
process will now cease. Of course’ we know that 
London could supply twice four thousand competent 
vocalists ; but a large country force gives to the Fes- 
tival something of a national character, while there 
can hardly be a qyestion that it improves the musical 
effect. The men and women who bring their Han- 
delian zeal from provincial towns and villages, bring 
also good sound lungs and vigorous throats, such as 
those “in populous London pent” cannot boast. Here 
a curious fact suggests itself. That section of the 
chorus wherein the country voices are fewest—the 
sopranos—is also the least resonant ; while the tenors 
and basses, on the other hand, are remarkable for 
volume of tone. We do not attach much importance 
to this, because the difference is out of proportion to 
the result; nevertheless, it is remarkable enough for 
statement, and its tendency is to encourage a_ helief 
that the depletion of provincial singers onght now to 
end. The localities from which the “592” are drawn 
may easily be surmised by those who know the Han- 
delian fame of Bradford and Leeds, and are cogni- 
zant of the fact that in certain towns, Birmingham, 
Norwich, Worcester, &e.—local festivals keep a sup- 
plv of vocalists ready to order. But many an out- 
Iving place has representatives on the great orchestra, 
Penzance has sent its quota, so has St. Ives, Tor- 
quay, Stratford-on-Avon, Burgh, Wrexham, and 
Frome. But, inthe name of “justice to Ireland,” 
where are the delegates from the sister isle? We look 
down the list of places, and fail to see the appellation 
of a single Hibernian township. Is this the result of 
a separatist policy ? or did the Festival managers 
announce that “no Trish need apply?” Whatever 
the cause, there is the fact. 

Like time and tide, Sir Michael Costa waits for no 
man, and precisely at two o’clock the able conductor, 
who was received with applause, raised his baton to 
“inaugurate” the Festival with the customary per- 
formance of “God save the Queen.” As on previous 
occasions, his own arrangement was used, aud 
brought ont the full power of the orchestra with mag- 
nificent effect. This performance has always been a 
marked feature in the first and last day’s scheme, for 
reasons every one must appreciate. At its close the 
“Messiah” overture was immediately commenced, its 
execution justifying all the hopes of those who ex- 
pected most from the imposing orchestra. Nothing 
could be better than the delivery of the fague—every 
point being taken up with accuracy, and every part 
standing out sharp and clear. The solos in the first 
section of the oratorio were taken by Mme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, and Mr. Santley—the ladies subsequently 
giving way to Mlle. Titiens and Mme. Patey. Mr. 
Sims Reeves was to have sung the “Passion” music 
and “Thon shalt dash them ;” bat hoarseness unhap- 
pily prevented his appearance, and the work was 
done bv Mr. Rigby, the subordinate tenor part fall- 
ing to Mr. Kerr Gedge. Adequate as were these ar- 
rangements, it was not to the efforts of the solo vocal- 
ists that interest mainly attached, but rather to the 
stupend-us chorus. The artists we have named can 
often be heard under better conditions, but only once 
in three years is it possible to listen to four thousand 
voices and instruments engaged upon the noblest ¢x- 
ample of sacred music. Properly, therefore, the cho- 
ruses took the first place in general regard,doing so the 
more easily because, with very few exceptions, they 
were rendered in splendid stvle. The altos—a fine 
body of voices—struck the key-note of success by 
their “lead,” in “And the glory of the Lord,” this 
heing followed by a rendering of “And he shall 
purify” which set all doubts at rest as to steadiness 
in bravura passages. But the first great sensation 
was made in “For unto us a child is born.” Sir 
Michael Costa took this admirable example of the 
master’s genius in excellent time—-not too fast, that 
is—and, moreover, he abandoned the absurd whisper- 
ing which at Exeter Hal well-nigh turns grandeur 
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into ridicule. To these excellent measures must be 
added singing almost faultless in its precision, accent, 
and phrasing, the whole making up a_ performance 
such as few present hope to hear excelled. The 
thunder-shout on the words ‘“Wonderfal! Counsel- 
lor!” &c., was something to remember. In ‘Glory 
to God” an impressive effect was made on the words, 
“and peace on earth’’—the pianissimo of so large an 
orchestra being hardly less grand than its full power; 
while the entire series of choruses, beginning with 
“Surely He hath borne our griefs,”” and ending with 
“He trusted in God,” was magnificently rendered, 
allowing for the somewhat too great speed here and 
there noticeable. Few will ever forget the coda of 
“All we like sheep,” in which the utmost power of 
music strove adequately to set forth that “the Lord 
hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all.” As over- 
whelming in its way was the effect of “Lift up your 
heads ;” and of the short but most masterly chorus, 
“Let all the Angels,” which follows. To go through 
the rest of the work in this manner would simply be 
to repeat a string of laudatory terms; and we shall, 
therefore, only call particular attention to the ‘“Hal- 
lelujah” and ‘‘Worthy is the Lamb,” with its colossal 
“Amen.” During the singing of the former every- 
body stood, in compliance with George the Third’s 
happy fashion of homage; but a greater and better 
homage was paid to Handel’s glorious inspiration by 
the tears which women did not seek to conceal, and 
which strong men vainly tried to hide. The climax, 
however, caine with the “Amen”—an exposition of 
science and profound impressiveness never excelled. 
In this manner did the Handel Orchestra of 1871 prove 
itself at least the equal of the best among its precursors. 
The solos, confided to such artists as those already 
named, were in safe hands. Mme. Sherrington’s 
b ight, pure voice was heard to advantage in the 
“Nativity” recitatives, and it would be hard to say 
whether she more excelled in the bravura “Rejoice 
greatly,” or in the cantabile “Come unto Him.” 
Need we urge that the former received entire justice 
from her brilliant execution, or that the latter was 
given with an obvious desire to exhibit all the inten- 
sity of its expression? Once more it must be said 
of Mile. Titiens that she sang “How beautiful are 
the feet,” and “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” in 
true Handelian style. For perfect vocal skill, and for 
all those subtle qualities which go to make up an 
artistic effort, her delivery of the great devotional air 
was excelled by nothing in the day’s performance. 
Mme. Trebelli, successful in “He shall feed His 
flock,” made no impression with “But who may 
abide,” for obvious reasons. The air is not suited to 
a contralto voice, and should have been given, as 
Handel intended, by the singer of the preceding reci- 
tative. Mme. Patey won general applause fgg her 
rendering of “He was despised,” her fine voice and 
singularly appropriate delivery causing a great im- 
pression. Both in his own airs, and in those he 
undertook for Mr. Reeves, Mr. Vernon Rigby exerted 
himself strenuously, and with success. He elicited an 
emphatic compliment for a delivery of “Thon shalt 
dash them,” which lacked nothing in the shape of 
vigor, and might have been equally fortunate in the 
“Passion” music, had not a passing thunder-shower 
drowned his voice. All the bass airs were given by 
Mr. Santley with that blending of perfect execution 
and entire propriety of style which so much distin- 
guished him. Whether it was the stately “For 
behold, darkness ;” the emphatic, “Why do the 
nations ?” or the solemn, “Behold, I tell you a mys- 
tery,” Mr. Santley fell nothing short of the perfecticn 
to which his best efforts have accustomed us. Add- 
ing that Mr. Kerr Gedge rendered efficient service in 
the subordinate tenor music, that Mr. James Coward 
used the large organ with effect, and that Sir Michael 
Custa conducted as Sir Michael Costa always does, 
we may bring our remarks to an end. 


Seconp Day. Wepnespay, JUNE 21. 


[From the Orchestra.] 


_. The performance on Wednesday commenced with 
the Dettingen Ze Deum, composed in 1743,to celebrate 
the victory obtained over the French in June of that 
year at Dettingen. From the time of its production 
until 1843 (with the exception of one or two years, 
when it was laid aside in favor of the Te Deum’ com- 
posed by Henry Purcell for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1697,) 
the Dettingen Ze Deum was annually performed at 
the Fesiival of the Sons of the Clergy in St. Paul’s 
Cathdral. After 1843 its performance, as well as 
that of other music requiring the aid of an orchestra, 
was discontinued at those festivals, in consequence of 
the services of the instrumental band being dispensed 
with; and since that period it has only occasionally 
been heard in London. It continued, however, to be 
annually performed at the Festivals of the Three 
Choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, at 











which it was first introduced (at Gloucester) in 1748, 
until 1859, since which year the celebrations of Di- 
vine service with which those festivals open and at 
which the festival sermon is preached have been con- 
ducted without the aid of ap orchestral band. The 
last performance of the Dettingen Ze Deum at the 
Festivals of the Three Choirs was (as the first) at 
Gloucester. 

We were among those who regretted the discon- 
tinuance of the Dettingen 7e Deum, at St. Paul’s, for 
its effect in the Cathedral was something quite sud 
generis ; and although, generally, the band was ill- 
proportioned, both to the voices, and in the relative 
numbers of the different instraments—all services 
being gratuitous, and any one playing who liked to 
be present,—there was a “go” about the performance 
which was very enjoyable. The élite of the profes- 
sion were content to take subordinate parts in the or- 
chestra ; and the general effect—the voices of the 
boy trebles, the reverberation of the full parts, and 
the manner in which the trumpet passages seemed to 
dance about the roof of the cathedral,—were not soon 
forgotten by the congregation who contributed half 
crowns for the privilege of scrambling into the cathe- 
dral ; or ensured easy access and seats by the pay- 
ment of gold. Buta sense of propriety began to 
dawn on the cathedral dignitaries (it is still only 
dawning)—and the “Dettingen” in St. Paul’s has 
long been a thing of the past. 

It would be difficult to imagine a greater contrast 
to such a “function” than the performance at the 
Palace on Wednesday. The choruses generally 
went well, but a large number of the singers were not 
so much at home in the music as in that of the ‘Jes- 
siah,” and there was occasionally a litile indecision 
and unsteadiness. The chorus “To Thee Cherubim” 
went exceedingly well: the “Day by day,” but in- 
differently : the fugue particularly seemed to lag, and 
to want spirit, Mr. Santley sang “Thou art the 
King of Glory” well; and the “Vouchsafe, O Lord” 
better. But somehow the audience did net seem to 
warm to it, and the last chorus hardly elicited any 
applause. Verhaps the audience were thinking of 
the music to the same hymn in their churches. 

The Organ Concerto followed, and afforded a great 
enjoyment to the di/ettanti, though the audience seem- 
ed hardly to understand it—possibly again from 
thinking of their Sunday organist at church. Mr. 
Best’s execution of the concerto was technically ex- 
cellent: his mechanism perfect; but we think he 
might have done more to popularize it with a miscel- 
laneous audience. But an organ concerto with such 
an orchestra requires much thought to produce the 
best effect ; and possibly no two organists would 
agree as to their modus operandi. No one certainly 
is more competent to form an opinion than Mr. Best. 

Mr. Sims Reeves’s appearance was the signal for 
a universal burst of delighted applause. The audi- 
ence were in doubt as to his appearance, and now 
they had really got him their enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. The first piece on the programme was the 
“Sorge infausta,” capitally given by Signor Agnesi. 
Mr. Reeves sang the ‘ Deeper and deeper sstill,’”’ and 
the following air, as he only can sing it. The ap- 
plause was tremendous. He had a similar ovation 
for ‘How vain is man,” from Judas Maccabeus,” and 
richly deserved it: we never heard him sing better. 
Mile. Tietjens was hardly successful in “Farewell, ye 
limpid springs :’’ her rendering of the concluding part 
in the major was the best part of it. The chorus 
from “Joshua,” “Ye sons of Israel,” went very well. 
The “Verdi prati”’ was beautifully given by Mme. 
Trebelli. Bettini, but strange to say, produced no ef- 
fect on the audience—a great reproach to their taste. 
Mr. Vernon Rigby almost rivalled Mr. Reeves in the 
applause he got for “Call forth thy powers ;” and in 
“Nasce al bosco,” Mr. Santley sang delightfally, and 
won some recognition, though the people did not 
seem to like Handel in Italian. 

In the little Curfew song Mile. Tietjens was very 
successful ; and Mr. Cummings gave the charming 
air “Let me wander” with great feeling, and good 
contrast. “QO had I Jubal’s lvre,”’ was merrily ren- 
dered by Mme. Sinico ; and Mme. Trebelli gave the 
solo in the grand chorus from “Athaliah” with 
charming expression. An interval of rest followed 
before the selection from ‘ Solomon.” 

This consisted of the overture and the following 
pieces :—Double Chorus, “Your harps and cymbals 
sound ;” Air, ‘What though [trace ;” Air, “With 
thee th’ unshelter’d moor ;” Chorus, “May no rash 
intruder ;” Double Chorus, “From the censer ;” 
Recitative, “Sweep, sweep the string ;” Solo and 
Chorus, ‘‘Music, spread thy voice around ;” Solo and 
Double Chorus, “Now a different measure try ;” 
Recitative, “Then at once from rage remove ;” Cho- 
rus, “Draw the tear from hopeless love ;”” Recitative, 
“Next the tortured soul release ;” Air and Chorus, 
“Thus rolling surges rise ;” Recitative, “Thrice 





happy king ;’ Air, “Golden columns ;” Double 
Chorus, ‘Praise the Lord.” ; 

The solos were given by Mme. Sinico, Mme. Patey, 
and Mr. Cummings ; these left nothing to be desired ; 
and the same observation will apply to the band. 
The chorus were occasionally rather unsteady ; but 
it is perhaps hypercritical to mention it. The only 
fault of the programme was in its length; and if 
some of tlie audience were weary, still more must 
this have been the case with the performers. 





New York.—The Saengerfest- 
[From the Weekly Review, July 1.] 


The twelfth musical festival of the North-Eastern 
Stngerbund has been celebrated this week in New 
York in the usual manner. As we expected, it has 
been a failure, financially and artistically. All these 
festivals can only flourish in small cities, where peo- 
ple have but little excitement, and look upon the dis- 
play of ribbons, emblems, transparencies, processions 
as the most momentous question of the day. It is 
not so here. The few thousand ribboned persons, 
the fuss and pretensions of those who are put in brief 
authority, pass unnoticed in the bustle of daily New 
York life. We could not help smiling, when one of 
the singers gave vent to his irfdignation, that anybody 
should haverasked him “what was it all about ?”— 
There is a serious side to this matter. These festivals 
are very expensive, chiefly on account of what may 
be called the social accessories. The question arises, 
whether the result is adequate to the outlay ; whether 
it is really worth while to spend thousands of dollars, 
in order to gratify the appetite for social pleasure on 
a large scale. For after all, this is the essence of all 
these gatherings. the music is only the pretext. 

We will not deny that some of the singers have the 
ambition to improve their musical abilities ; but we 
ask any impartial observer of what was going on dur- 
ing this festival, whether such an ambition can be 
satisfied 2? The very social element in these gather- 
ings, which seemed to be considered so necessary, 
must and does hinder the development of the musical 
resources of the societies. The festival of this week 
gave a perfect illustration. The singers were so soon 
worn out, that already the second day they were unfit 
to do their work, and that on the third day they 
broke completely down.—Under such circumstances 
art can derive little benefit from these festivals, which 
might just as well be dispensed with, especially as in 
their present form and arrangement they are only a 
pale reflex of the customs of the Middle Ages. 

There were four concerts this week, the first taking 
place last Sunday night at the Academy of Music. 
Mendelssohn’s “‘Lobgesang” was the principal work 
of the evening. Owing to the. fact that the sound 
was not thrown into the audience, but escaped through 
the side wings of the stage and up into the lofty re-. 
gions of the carpenters and painters, and also that 
the singers sat quite in the background, about a hun- 
dred feet from the conductor, very little of the music 
could be heard. It seemed that everybody on the 
stage felt uncomfortable also, with the exception of 
fifty empty benches, which were placed behind the 
conductor. These benches had it all to themselves, 
and seemed to enjoy it hugely. Mr. A. Paur con- 
ducted, but he too seemed to be depressed, for he 
gave us but a very tame performance. The orches- 
tra played without precision and fire. There was 
very little light and a good deal of shade, there was 
no climax. The very long instrumental introduction, 
beautiful as it is in many parts, became tedious; aud 
when the last note of the whole work had died away 
there was a great relief in the audience. 

The solo parts were sung by Mme. Lichtmay, 
Mme. Becker, and. Mr. Wm. Candidus. Mme. 
Lichtmay forced her voice, and sang considerably 
out of tune, and Mme. Becker could scarcely be 
heard. Mr. Candidus sang in tune, pronounced dis- 
tinctly, and gave on the whole satisfaction. He 
might, however, have improved his singing by a little 
more ease and fire. 

Next to the “Lobgesang” came the rendering by 
Mr. L. Damrosch of the first part of Beethoven’s 
violin concerto, which elicited genuine applause on 
the part of the very excited audience.—The best part 
of the programme, at least in reference to effective 
rendering was that of the “Triumphal Hymn” from 
Wagner’s Rienzi, under the direction of Mr. Berge 
mann, the solo being sung in exceilent style by Mr. 
Candidus. The performance was very spirited, and 
gave rise to an enthusiastic call for an encore. The 
concert was concluded by a very indifferent perform- 
ance of Lindpaintner’s ‘Fest overture.” 

On Monday afternoon at Steinway Hall the so- 
called prize singing took place. The competitors were 
from Philad -Iphia, Baltimore, Washington, B iffilo, 
and Poughkeepsie. Three songs were sung by the 
various societies, so that listeners had the felicity of 
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hearing each song at least six times. The compositions 
treated of the charms of the forest, of love and spring 
—a very nice subject, if dwelt upon in a poetical 
manner. To hear “I love thee” may be, under cer- 
tain circumstances, very pretty, but to hear it eighteen 
times with very little variation, by a host of very 
robust men, becomes in the end exceedingly tedions. 
The songs have very little artistic merit. That by 
Herbeck (for the best rendering of which a Steck 
Grand was awarded) is very pretentious without 
cause. It has a few difficult modulations which will 
tax the singer, but not to such an extent as to upset 
him if he has any experience, yet most of the societies 
could not overcome them. The song “Waldeszauber” 
(second prize—Cycloid piano from Lindemann & 
Sons) has more depth of expression. It was well 
rendered by the Choral Society of Washington and 
the Quartett Club of Philadelphia. The song of the 
third prize (book and music stand): “Das macht 
das dunkelgriine Laub” is in idea and expression 
very common, one of the thousands of quartets for 
male voices, with which the market abounds. 

The decision of the judges was as follows: The 
first prize was given to the Baltimore Germania 
Maennerchor ; the second to the Choral Society of 
Washington; ard the third to the Buffalo Liederta- 
fel. We congratulate the American Society upon its 
success. It was well deserved, although some oppo- 
sicion has been raised on account of the pronuncia- 
tion of the singers, which, with cone ption, rhythm, 
and intonation, was made a point that actuated the 
decision of the judges. But candidly, on the whole, 
the Americans pronounced as well as the Germans 
did. 

Three instramental pieces for fall orchestra varied 
in a most welcome manner the monotony of the pro- 
ceedings. The conductor was Mr. Carl Bergmann, 
who did full justice to the task, especially in Liszt’s 
symphonic poem “Mareppa.” 

In the evening the first so-called Monster Concert 
took place at the Rink. The place is only fit to be 
used for fairs, skating and trotting. The consequence 
was, that Beethoven's fifth symphony was lost in the 
vast dimensions, and begged in vain to he comforted. 
Not much better fared the Frithjof’s Sage” by Max 
Bruch. All the finer touches of the composition be- 
came lost, and the meaning of the production was 
hidden behind the banners and emblems, with which 
the building was decorated. Of the soloists—Mme. 
Lichtmay and Mr, Vierling gave satisfaction. The 
best impression was prodaced by the spirited render- 
ing of the “Morgenlied” by Rietz, a very effective 
composition, which seemed to delight the andience. 

The last concert, also at the Rink, was in reference 
to the singing a complete failare. The spirit of the 
festival toid its tale, and it was a lamentable one. 
Little else were the performances of the orchestra, 
composed of the most heterogeneous elements, and 
little able to play such compositions as “Les Pre- 
ludes.” Mr. Damrosch, the conductor, did all that 
he could under the circumstances, and achieved as 
mach success as could be reasonably expected from 
him. In conclusion, let us say, that this Saengerfest 
was very suggestive. We wonder whether it will 
teach anything to those who take particular interest 
in these festivals, 
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The Festival Season. 

Musical Festivals, at home and abroad, chiefly oc- 
cupy our columns just now. And indeed there isa 
certain correspondence between the gala season of 
the earth, Midsummer, with long days and balmy 
nights, and the high noon of Music. Not that Music 
does her best work, proves hor most sincere and deep 
devotion to her pure ideal, or confers her chiefest 











blessing, in these her great exceptional, sensational | 


parades and pomps. In her quict, daily, modest 
rounds of stady and of practice, and of concert sea- 
sons, self-supported, in her several local centres—each 
steadfast to its true task, and not seduced by adver- 
tising arts of speculators into mere Jubilee excite- 
ment and vain show,—ia this way mainly Music 
gains a holy empire over the hearts and tastes and 
manners of a people. At the same time it is natural 
that in the sammer days there should be large gath- 
erings or festivals, bringing together the fruits of the 
home study, showing what progress has been made, 








and quickening each member of each small society or 
chorus with the ringing palpable response of hundreds 
and of thousands in full sympathy. Only let it be 
borne in mind, that in our musical affairs we must 
not live entirely with a view to celebrating our musi- 
cal Fourth of July. There is some danger of that 
in this country ; our people are too easily tempted by 
“big things,” forgetting that essential greatness takes 
no thought of outward magnitude. Our musical 
societies will work, and strain their voices night after 
night in arduous rehearsals to prepare for a festival, 
an exhibition, when they will not work for music as 
the great aim in itself. 


The evil that results is two-fold: first, the use of 
so much artificial stimulus impairs the quality of the 
devotion, begetting shallow ambition rather than sin- 
cere love of art and joy in its unpretending, quiet 
service. Secondly, it monopolizes the hours, dis- 
tracts and dissipates the spirit, and unsettles all the 
conditions for entering upon and following up_per- 
sistently many a fine task for which there may be no 
room in a Festivel, but which in itself, fairly accom- 
plished, even if never exhibited, were worth a hun- 
dred festivals. For instance, our own Handel and 
Haydn Society have just achieved a great musical 
success, on a great scale, in their Triennial Festival. 
Is there no danger, in all the surfeit of praise and 
compliment with which such occasions are accompa- 
nied and followed, that the rank and file of chorus 
members, nay, even some of the leaders (it would not 
be strange), may flatter themselves: “Well, now 
our work is done, and gloriously, for a good while at 
least, and nothing serious remains for us unti! the 
drawing nigh of the next Festival, three years hence ; 
meanwhile, resting on our laurels, leaving the ‘‘Pas- 
sion Music” half learnt, careless of this and other 
such conspicuous gaps and blanks in our repertory, 
we will have an easy winter and a thrifty; we will 
enter into the service of speculating managers from 
abroad, who are to bring bright importations of star 
singers ; we will do Messiah, and Creation, and Elijah, 
and snch familiar things as both we and the said stars 
know by heart already; and so learn nothing new, 
but earn perhaps a little money to repair our losses 
by the Festival, and have a good time generally.” 
And if this tempting plan brings praise and profit one 
year, will it not come round again more temptingly a 
second year? And ifit be true, as has been whispered, 
that one of these foreign importer impresarios has 
actually boasted : ““We are coming to take possession 
of the Oratorio business in America, seeing that there 
is such a broad field for it,” will he have reckoned 
entirely without his host ? 

Welcome the foreign artists will be to us all, of 
course ; and welcome the return of the triennial Fes- 
tival, and of all festivals which spring from really ar- 
tistic impulses. We only throw out these hints in 
the way of caution, and in serious forecast of the con- 
ditions of our future, we trust wholesome, progress in 
the practice and the love of music as a people. We 
feel that in each several locality, each city, town and 
village, this culture ought to take root independently 
and deeply first ; that here in Boston, for instance, it 
is important that we form the habit of doing all, as 
much as possible, out of our own resources, in our 
own way; welcoming whatever of true art and its 
expositors Europe may send, but in our organic ef- 
forts, our Societies, employing them to carry out our 
programmes, instead of being employed by them, or 
rather by their “agen's,” always in hot haste to con- 
vert this musical development of a young nation into 
a field for their own private speculation. Have we 
not had warning in the way that Opera has been in- 
trodaced and managed in this country, exhausting 
the soil by forced, untimely visitations, and running 
itself into the ground at last until no opera succeeds ? 
Would we haveOratorio and Symphony music fall 
under the same sort of exploitation, till Art in all forms 
shall live merely upon sufferance of Business, giving us 








more than we want at one time,withholding all that we 
want through long, barren periods, “demoralizing the 
general taste, upsetting all high standard, and trading 
on sensational, factitious, momentary excitements, in 
the utter torpor of a true love and interest for Art? 
Business versus Art might be the title of a very seri- 
ous essay.—But we had no thought of writing that 
now ; and we return to the design, from which we have 
unconsciously digressed, which simply was to notice 
some of tie distinctive features of some of the musi- 
cal festivals of the present season. 


Our own Handel and Haydn Festival, which came 
the earliest, was distinguished by its great length (six 
days), by the remarkable weight and richness of its 
programme, and by the size of its chorus compared 
with any abroad if we except the Crystal Palace oc- 
casions. Artistically, as we have said, it was a great 
success; agreat encouragement, if only the high 
ground won be jealously maintained, the victory im- 
proved. If we have dwelt upon possible dangers, 
such as lurk in every triumph, none the less do we 
concur entirely with the flattering estimate of it as a 
whole which we find so well expressed in the appre- 
ciative, temperate, yet glowing ‘‘Review” by Mr. F. 
C. Bowman, of New York, published in pamphlet 
form by the Society. If there was failure, to some 
extent, pecuniarily, it was due mainly to the accident 
of an exhausted period both in the interest and the 
means of very many music-lovers, coming, as it 
chanced, after an unusual plethora of music, and the 
French Fair particularly. But it was perhaps also 
due in part to the ambitious magnitude of the under- 
taking, to the costliness of an unnecessarily large or- 
chestra, and to the fatiguing fulness of the week. 
Nine concerts of such solid matter in six days! It 
was in the afternoon orchestral and vocal concerts 
that the paying audience fell short; most of the 
Oratorios were crowded ; it was simply that one 
great Oratorio in a day is music enough for an ordi- 
nary mortal to take in and digest. Yet, to be sure 
it would seem a poor economy to bring together suth 
forces, and from such distances, at such expense, for 
only two or three day. The $6,000 spent in 
bringing from England Mme. Rudersdorff and Mr. 
Cummings we regard as one of the best invest: 
ments; since the benefit to our own singers of the 
example and the influence of two such artists—such 
musicians, and not singers merely—was more than 
worth the outlay. When our own local musical cen- 
tres shall have become unfailing springs of musical 
power in themselves, then it will be easy to concen- 
trate upon a festival all the required elements, for 
shorter. periods, and less crowded work, at a more 
moderate expense. 

A model of an artistic, sensible, true Festival, was 
that of the Lower Rhine, held this year in Cologne 
in the same month of May, under the direction of 
Ferdinand Hiller, of which we copied a report in our 
last number. That lasted only three days, with only 
one concert in a day; i e. in the evening, leaving the 
whole*long morning open for rehearsal—the want of 
time and freshness for which in our Festival caused 
some of the performances of the extra large orchestra 
to show to disadvantage. The “public supper” with 
which the last evening was wound up was, doubtless, 
better suited to thoroughly musical, esthetic, genial 
Germans, than it would be to our people. Then the 
programme : what could be more appropriate? For 
the first concert : a Festival Overture for the occasion 
by Reinecke; a poem (which we could spare) ; 
Bach’s Cantata built upon “Ein feste Burg” ; Gluck’s 
Iphigenia Overture; a hymn for solos, chorus and 
orchestra, composed by Hiller himself in honor of the 
German victories ; and finally the Ninth Symphony. 
Second Concert : Handel’s Oratorio of Joshua—some- 
thing for our Handel and Haydn to think of some 
day! Third Concert: Gade’s first Symphony ; air 
from Fidelio; Violin Concerto of Spohr, played by 
Joechim ; Airs from Oberon and Euryanthe ; Songs 
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by Schubert, Schumann, &e ; Handel’s Coronation 
Anthem, &c., &e. It is rarely that a festival in Eng- 
land contains so much that is appetizing, yet all | 
choice.—The main characteristic to he observed here 
is, the absence of that uneasy ambition for doing | 
things upon a very big scale, with an immense chorus 
(there were about 600 voices). and for crowding too 
much into a single week. It should be a lesson to 
our musical busy bodies. In the most musical coun- 
try there is no taste for monster ‘“Jubilees’’; they 
have the real love of music which is content With 
gratifications less exceptional, more simply, easily 
procured, and far more wholesome. That is not a 
musical people which craves a chorus of 10,000. 
Simple, frequent, moderate (in quantity) supplies of 
what is excellent in quality: that is what the culti- 
vated taste requires. 


To-day we copy in ertenso from London papers re- 
ports of the first two days of the great Triennial Han- 
del Festival at the Crvstal Palace. This festival has 
a specific character artd object ; it is to celebrate the 
worth of the music of Handel, and bring it home to 
the hearts of men by all the means of instruments 
and voices. Handel’s Oratorios, if anything, would 
seem to justify a chorus of extraordinary numbers. 
Four thousand English voices, in the Crystal Palace, 
singing the Messiah before 22,000 people is certainly 
a sublime conception. Possibly the 4,000 were too 
many for the best effect even in such Crystal Coliseum; 
doubtless they were far more effective than the ten 
thousand of the “sacred shed” of summer before last. 
But this one was a real Festival, conceived and carried 
out in the true sense of Art; it developed itself natu- 
rally out of a sincere sentiment for noble music, and 
was not intended mainly to astonish by stunning and 
sensational effects. It was not mainly brought about 
by outside mancenvres and appliances, by advertising 
agencies, and all the cunning ways by which a clever 
charlatan can manage to commit a public to a mon- 
ster undertaking when there is no call for it. The 
object was a noble one, to illustrate the power and 
excellency of Handel’s music. The programme was 
noble :—three great performances of Handel’s noblest 
compositions, namely the two greatest Oratorios, 
Messiah and Israel in Eqypt, and for the middle dav 
selections from his various works. It was an Art 
festival in that true sense in which the great Peace Ju. 
bilee was not, in that it was free from clap trap, and 
that it used its mighty chorus in the service of an 
adequate interpretation of engire great works, instead 
of borrowing single pieces from an Oratorio for the 
vain glorious display of such an enormous vocal 
army as the ambitious thanmaturgic manager might 
raise. This Handel Festival had also rare conve- 
nience of space (the Crystal Palace), and of time, by 
the sensible arrangement of a day’s interval between 
the concerts, good for rehearsal, good for recreation 
both of singers and of listeners. One thing worth 
noting in it is, the real popularity in England of so 
severe and uniformly grand a work as Jsrael in Egypt. 
Let us too not despair of that; another year will 
bring it, if our old Society will only follow up its 
(almost) victory. 

There is no Birmingham festival this year; but in 
the next regular English festival upon the usual scale 
(chorus of 400 or so), the Festital of the Three 
Choirs, which takes its turn at Gloucester next Sep- 
tember, it will be seen that Bach’s Passion Music 
figures in the programme, as wellas Handel’s Mes- 
siah and Dettingen Te Deum, and two new Oratorios 
by English composers. 

Looking back now nearer home we find one of the 
great German Siingerfests, which came off lately in 
New York, and of which we copy a thoughtful no- 
tice, which, we are sorry to be obliged to feel, seems to 
be only too just. We did hope more at one time 
from these genial, hearty, musical and social gather- 
ings of our German fellow citizens ; but it appears 





that the social and parade side of the matter—partic- 


ularly the beer d inking side—has taken preced: nee 
of late over the musical, artistic side. At all events 
we know, that many musie loving, serious, yet none 
the less genial and social Germans look upon it in 
that light, and that our Boston Orpheus Society have 
systematically of late declined participation in the 
heat and dust and glory of this kind of Vanity Fair. 





Hanper Festivar. (Later). The Orchestra, 
June 30, has just come to hand, bringing the follow- 
ing brief account of the third and last day : 

The last day of the Festival was its crowning tri- 
umph. The “Jsrael in Egypt” was performed mag- 
nificently ; the principal singers, the band, and the 
chorus exerting themselves to the utmost to produce 
a worthy rendering, and their efforts heing well re- 
warded by the successful result. ‘Education’’ and 
“instruction” have of late vears combined to popu. 
larize this most gigantic of all Handel’s oratorios ; 
but the wonderful effects produced hy the forces un- 
der Sir Michael Costa, conld not but impress the 
most indifferent listener, or the one most ignorant of 
the technical details with which the composer worked. 
Among the score of thousands present, there must 
have been many who had little appreciation of the 
contrapuntal skill, or of the powers of orchestral col- 
oring which had been lavished on the work they were 
listening to; but they were nene the less impressed 
by the grandeur and magnificence of the work ; they 
were conscious of the thrill and cared not to analyze 
its mode of production, even if they could have done 
sO. 

The choruses which seemed to produce the greatest 
effect on the andience, of conrse afier the “Hailstone” 
and “Horse and his rider”—both gloriously rendered 
—were “But as for his people.” “But the waters over- 
whelmed them,”’ and, most of all, ‘“‘The people shall 
hear.’ The execution of these—and indeed of all 
the choruses—admits only of the highest eulogy. 

The principal singers acquitted themselves well, 
Mr. Kerr Gedge gave the tenor recitatives with dis 
tinctness and feeling, and Mme. Patey sang her two 
songs, “Their land brought forth frogs.” and “Thon 
shalt bring them in,” in excellent stvle. The lady 
was in good voice, and was greatly applauded. 

Mme. Ruadersdorff displaved her usual fire in 
“Thou didst blow,” and sang the exacting duet “The 
Lord is mv strength” with Mme. Sherrington: hoth 
ladies acquitted themselves well. It was accomna- 
nied by Mr Coward with great taste and steadiness, 
In the trying solos of “The Lord shall reign” Mme. 
Sherrington’s bright and clear voice rang out well, 
and seemed qnite to fill the immense snace. We 
have only to mention “The Lord is a man of war” 
by Messrs. Santlev and Foli, and Mr. Sims Reeves’s 
marvellous delivery of “The enemy said,” which he 
has never sung better. This, more than anything 
else in the whole oratorio, evoked the enthusiasm of 
the andicnce—a fact, ome would say, more credita- 
ble to the singer than to them. 

At the end of the oratorio the “National Anthem” 
was played, and the Festival—the most suecessful 
in an artistic point of view thst has ever taken place 
—was over. 


> 





Miscellaneous. 


Tne Turee Cnorr Festivars.—The next festi- 
val of the three choirs of Worcester, Hereford and 
Gloucester, takes place in the week commencing Sep- 
tember 4th, at Gloucester. The principals have heen 
engaged and the oratorios selected. The novelties 
are two in number—an oratorio by Macfarren, 
St. John the Baptist, and Gideon, by Mr. Cusins. 
The other oratorios are the Messiah (Handel), the 
Elijah (Mendelssohn), The Passion (Bach), Calvary 
(Spohr), and Handel’s Ze Denm, written in com 
memoration of the victory of Dettingen. The prin- 
cipals engaged are Mlle. Titiens, Mme. Cora de 
Wilhorst, Mme. Patey, Mr. Vernon Righy, Mr. 
Llovd. Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Signor Foli. Dr. 
S. S. Weslev, organist of Gloucester Cathedral, con- 
ducts, and Mr. G. H. Brown occupies his old post of 
secretary to the stewards. 





Music bore rather an anomalous part in the peace 
festivities at the Opera in Berlin. For instance: 

After the Court had reappeared, the audience took 
their seats, and the curtain rese on “Barbarossa” — 
another piéce de circonstance, of which the less said 
the better. You know the Legend of Kaiser Red- 
beard, and how he is supposed to be not yet dead, 
bat only sleeping, “till the bad world reach its worst, 
when he will reappear.” Thus Carlyle. Well the tra- 


d'tion has been spoiled by the author, Herr Hein, 
who represents him in the eave at Salzburg, doomed 
to lie there until released by a new German Emperor. 
Meanwhile, he dreams dreams of Germany’s' history, 
which are depicted with extraordinary skill by way 


of tableaux vivants. The piece is literally on very 
long accompanied recitative monologue, brok n only 
by oeeasional stanzas for chorus. The mus ‘+ by 


Hop ffer, composer of a wearisome opera called Frith- 
jof—one of the young German musicians whom Wag- 
ner’s pernicious example has taught to seek beauty in 
perpetual discord, symmetry in helpless disorder. 
Herr Niemann, who has worried his naturally superb 
tenor into utter intolerance of all control, looked 
princely enough in the Imperial garments of Barba- 
rossa, and sang londly enough to make his hearers 
hoarse ; while pleasant voiced Friiulein Florina dis- 
guised herself as the dwarf who keeps the Red beard 
au courant of outside events. The tableaux repre- 
sent striking episodes of German story, from the 
Crusades of Barbarossa’s time, through Frederick the 
Great, to the Slesvig and Austrian campaigns, and 
the rennion of the Empire—symbolized by Germania 
held aloft on a shield, supported by a so'dier of each 
State. Artistic taste was shown in depicting the 
distant events with all the realism of color and cos- 
tume, and the recent deeds by symbolic statuesque 
groups The tableaux caused some of the younger 
officers to break ont into the applause which, of 
course, is not de riqueur on State oceasions; but the 
example wes not followed. When, however, an in- 
effective ‘“Kaiser- Wilhelm Marseh” by Ingeborg von 
Bronsart had given place to the soul-stirring “ Wacht 
am Rhein,” and the curtain rose on an equestrian 
effigy of the Emperor, a shield marked “Paris” lying 
under his horse’s hoof, enthusiasm could be restrain- 
ed no longer. Every man teorned round with one 
impulse, and “Hoch” was cried out three times with 
startling effect, the repetition being each time ac- 
cented by helmets waved aloft. The Emperor howed 
ein reply ; the Empress also gravely but graciously 
saluted the andience; and the brilliant housefal of 
manv-colored warriors and statesmen leisurely strolled 
out into the crowded streets of their homely Berlin. 

Loxpon.—The seventh concert of the Philhar- 
monie Society on Monday evening, althongh it came 
at the close of the first day of the Handel Festival, 
attracted a large andience to St. James’s Hall; and 
even the members of the orchestra, who had done an 
afrernoon’s hard work, seemed scarcely to have been 
affected by their previous TIabors. The symphonies 
bv Haydn and Beethoven were played in admirable 
stvle under Mr, Cusins’ direction.and the latter, espee- 
ially the well known No. 4 in B flat, played first in 
the second part of the programme, was most enjova- 
hle. The chief attraction of the evening, however, 
was the piano forte concerto of Sir W. S. Bennett in 
F minor, No. 4, plaved by Mdme. Arabella Goddard , 
which in point of finish and genuine artistic intebli- 
gence conld searcely have heen surpassed. It was 
eminently a performance of which Englishmen might 
feel proud, and the national composer and the nation- 
al artiste were alike honored by the loud applause at 
its conclusion. Terr Strans plaved Viotti's some- 
what mediocre concerto for violin, No. 22, in A 
minor, with his usual skill and taste, but it failed to 
find much favour with the coqnoscent/ among the audi- 
ence. The vocalists were Mlle. Titiens, Mdlle. de 
Murska, and M Capoul, Malle. Marimon’s appear - 
ance being postponed until the last concert of the 
season. — Choir. 

Farmincton, Conn. The usual classical con- 
certs of chamber music, at the close of the snmmer 
session of Miss Porter's Young Ladies’ School, oc- 
curred June 29th and 30th. under the direction of the 
faithful Karl Klauser. The exeentants were Dr. 
Damrosch (the lately imported Conductor of the 
Arion in New York), Violin; S. B. Mills, Piano; 
F. Bergner, Violoncello. The programmes were, as 
always, choice : 

53d Concert, Thursday, June 29, 1871. 





Sonata, Piano and Violin » Op- 47... .eeeeee.... Beethoven, 

Sonata, Piano, op. 22, G ON Schumann. 

Prelude and Fugue, G minor, Violin Solo.......... Bach. 

Sonata, Prano and "Cello. ..... +e eeeeeeeBonifacines Asioli. 

Trio, op. DW. ccisssvcoves CoVdednres ccccecccnced Schubert. 
54th Concert. 

Sonata. No. 16, E flat, Pianoand Violin. .........Mozart. 


Solos, Piano, a. Des Abends, dp. 12...... +... Schumann. 
b. Traumeswirren, 
e. Ende vom Lied. 


Romanza. Violin........-- +e eeeeeeeees DaMrosch. 





Sonata, Piane and ‘Cello op. “69... ‘ . - Beethoven. 
Solos, Piano, a. Ftnde, No. 5, op en ecesse Chopin. 
b. Waltz, No 3. Op. Ba ccecccecese Ss 
ec. Marche Militaire Peccweseeenas eae Tausig. 
Solo, Violoncello. ..........60.e008 Cees seneg es Stradella. 
Trio, op. 97....- deb chenigcues Hevesencvossece Beethoven 
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The Musical Cong ress. 
{From the Daily Advertiser. ] 
(Concluded from page 56 } 


Dr. Barnett then presented the following list of 
names for officers for the ensuing year, which was 
adopted : 

President—John Stephenson, President of the United Choral 
Societies of New York. 

Corresponding and Recording Secretary—Dr. Eben Tourjée 
of Boston. 

Treasurer—W. E. Sheldon of Newton, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents.—Wm. Mason, George W. Morgan, Chas. 
W. Harris, E. Wentworth, D.D., Otto Singer, J. H. Cornell, 8. 
B. Mills, A. H. Messiter, William Steinway, William A. Pond, 
H. C. Timor, John Zundel, 8. P. Warren, L. B. Wyman, J. P. 
Browner, Theodore Hagen, Chester G. Allen, George W. Pet- 
tit, Dr. Charles W. Beams, William Hall, John C Cook of New 
York ; Oliver Diteon, George D. Ruesell, George H. Davis, Ea- 
gene Thayer, John D. ©. Parker, Carlyle Petersilea, Ernst 
Perabo,*, 8. H Southard, George E. Whiting, J. H. Willcox, 
George J. Webb, Julius Eichberg,* Hon. William Claflin, B. 
D. Allen, J. O'Neill, Amos Whiting, R. W. Husted, W. 0. Per- 
kins, L. O. Emerson, H. E. Holt, F. H. Underwood, J B. 
Shariand, ¥. H. Torrington, J. F. West, L. Soule, Benjamin 
Walker, 8. W. Stevens, John B. Thayer, L. B. Ellis, A W. 
Whitcomb, Gardner Tufts, L. W. Mason, of Massachusetts ; 
J. Pearse, M. H. Cross, of Pennsylvania ; George P. Cole, of 
Maryland ; W. 8. B Mathews, A. Baumbach, Dadley Buck, 
George F. Root, George A. Saunders, George B. Upton, of Illi- 
nois ; ©. H. McClellan, F. 8. Davenport, E. F. Duren, H. 
Kotschmar, 8. Thurston, William Rice, of Maine; E. T. 
Baldwin, John W. Moore, T J. W. Pray, George W. Boody, 
John Jackman, John W. Odlin, of New Hampshire; 8. T. 
Brooks, 8 D. Winslow, of Vermont ; G. J, Stoeckel, Marshall 
Jewell, Pliny Jewell. Rey Wm. L. Gage, J. G Griswold, Henry 
Wilson, of Connecticut ; Hon. Elisha Dyer, L. T. Downes, of 
Rhode Island ; 0.8. Gregory, Jr., William F. Sherwin, Lowell 
Mason, of New Jersey ; John Church, Jr., of Ohio; Dr. Caul- 
field, District of Columbia. 

Directors—John P. Morgan, Carl Bergmann, Geo. P. Bria- 
tow, Henry ©. Watson, James Peel, Robert J. Johnson, of New 
York ; Car! Zerrahn, John K. Paine, P. S. Gilmore, 8. A. 
Emery, Luther L. Holden, of Boston; ©. C. Converse, of 
Brooklyn ; H. K. Oliver, of Salem ; Henry Trask, Springfield; } 
Charles Jarvis, Philadelphia; Hans Balatka, Chicago; J. G. 
Barnett. Hartford ; Theodore T. Seward, Orange, N.Y.; P. A. 
Stackpole, Dover, N.H.; Francis A. Fisher, Rutland, Vt. 


The following named gentlemen were appointed a 
committee on the formation of musical institutes : 

T. F. Seward, W. 0. Perkins, W. 8. B. Mathews, LH. 
Southard, L. 0. Emerson, E. F. Dunn, E. F. Davenport, C. G. 
Allen, George B. Loomis. 


The meeting then adjourned, 
FINAL BUSINESS SESSION. 


At the conc'usion of the afrernoon congress a final 
business session was held. It was devoted chiefly to 
the passage of resolutions. 

Mr. Southard, who has presided in the absence of 
the president, made a short address. Mr. T. F. 
Seward of New Jersey, on behalf of the general com- 
mittee on resolutions, reported the following :— 


RESOLUTIONS, 


Resolved, That we, the members of the national musical 
congress, are highly gratified with the ,esults of this, ite third 
annual convention, and feel that decided progress has been 
made in advancing the results which it aims to accomplish. 
These results are as follows: Ist, the formation of musical 
societies throughout the country and the encouragement of 
those already established ;.2d, the presentation of the best 
and purest music, by which the standard of taste in those 
societies and among the people may be continually elevated ; 
81. the introduction of music in all the public schools of the 
lind; and 4th, the renewal ofa popular interest in elementary 
fostruction in those sections of the country where it is neg- 
lected, and, as far as practicable, the supplying of teachers for 
carrying on the work. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the congress be presented to 
the gentlemen who have prepared papers on various subjects, 
the reading of which has contributed so much to the pleasure 
and profit of this convention. The committee also recom- 
mended that those papers should, if possible, be published, 
and thus placed among the permanent records of the society. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the congress be presented to 
the artists who have so kindly lent their aid, and who have 
added so much to the interest of the various sessions. Among 
these {t is desired to include the organists and conductors. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the congress be presented to 
the various choral societies that have taken part in the con- 
certs, with congratulations upon the success of their perform- 


* Mr. Perabo and Mr. Eichberg have since publicly protest- 





ed against this unauthorized use of their names. 


ances, which cannot be regarded as otherwise than remarkable 
when it ‘s considered that the singers were brought together 
from different com munities and were not familiar with cach 
other nor in many cases with the conductors. Their admira- 
ble singing cannot but have the effect of stimulating other 
similar organizations to renewed exertions, and also. it may be, 
lead to the formation of like societies in cities and towns where 
none now exist. 

Resolved, That the kindness of the board of education and 
the teachers of music, in affording an opportunity for mem- 
bers of the congress to witness the methods of teaching in the 
public schools, is well appreciated, It will be our aim to 
show that appreciation by endeavoring to establish musical 
instruction, if no such system already exists, in ovr schools at 
home. 

Resolved, That the congress heartily indorses and will en- 
deavor to carry out the spirit of the remarks made by Mr 
Underwood at the Everett school, concerning the dignity of 
the music teacher’s vocation. It will be one of the aims of 
the congress to correct public opinion upon this point, and 
to lead the world to see, what is undoubtedly true, that the 
work of the teacher of music, having to doas it has with the 
immortal part of man’s natnre and developing powers which 
will he employed throughout eternity in rendering praise to 
the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace, 
is only second in dignity and importance to that of the minis- 
ter of the gospel. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the congress are due to the 
acting president of this convention, Dr. L, H. Southard, for 
the able and courteous manner in which he has performed his 
duties. and to the secretary, Dr. E. Tourjée, for the energy 
and tact which he has displayed in the preparations for this 
convention. 


These resolutions were unanimonsly adopted. 

Dr. J. G. Barnett, of Hartford, oflered a series of 
resolutions, that the congress invite writers of music 
who are now unknown to the public to send in their 
compositions to the directors for publication, such 
compositions when published to become the property 
of the congress. The resolutions provided for the 
appointment of a committee of six persons to super- 
vise the vocal music and a committee of three on in- 
strnmental music. They were adopted. 

Mr. P. S. Gilmore, being in the hall, was called 
‘upon fora speech, and somewhat reluctantly con- 
sented to make what was the best speech of the after- 
noon. He referred to his proposed international 
peace juhilee, and announced that he sould lay the 
plan before the public in about two weeks. 

The following resolutions were offered by Mr. 
Seward and adopted : 

Resolved, That this organization learns with high gratifica- 
tien, that Mr. P. 8. Gilmore has in contemplation an inter- 
national peace jubilee to take place in 1872; and recognizing 
the great benefit which the inauguration and successful car- 
rying out of the peace jubilee of 1869 has conferred upon mu- 
sical art, and believing that his planas now propounded will 
tend greatly to broaden the area of musical culture, touching 
a chord which will vibrate not only throughout our own com- 
munities, but will serve to bind in closér fraternal relations 
the nations of the world. we heartily commend it to the accep- 
tance of the American people, and to the sympathy and co- 
operation of the friends of music everywhere. \ 


A committee of six were appointed to arrange for 
the next annual convention, as follows : W. E. Shel- 
don of Newton, Dr. Ehen Tourjée, Geo. B. Ellis of 
New Bedford, T. F. Seward of Orange, N. J., R. J. 
Johnson of New York, L. T.. Holden of the Boston 
Journal, and Chas. H. McClellan of Bath, Me. 

The convention then adjourned sine die. 

THE FINAL CONCERTS. 

Tn the afternoon a miscellaneous concert of a very 
interesting character was given, in which a noamber 
of fine orchestral selections were presented, and solos 
were performed by Mr. Radolphsen, Mr. C. N. Al- 
len, Mr. Perabo and others. Mrs. West and Mrs. 
Sawyer were announced upon the programme in the 
“Quis est homo” from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” but 
Mrs. West was unable to be present, and in place of 
the duet Miss Fisher sang Bassini’s “Ave Maria.” 
The programme as a whole was enjoyable, and the 
performances were of a high order of merit. 

In the evening, ‘The Creation” was given in the 
hearing of an immense audience, whose numbers 
quite exceeded the seating capacity of the hall. The 
solos were sustained by Mrs. West, Mr. Whitney 
and Mr. Wm. J. Winch, all of whom acquitted them- 
selves in a manner worthy of their high reputations. 
Mrs. West was in particularly good voice and sang 
to the great acceptance of the listeners. The chorus 
appeared with very full ranks and did its work on 
the whole well,—surprisingly well, perhaps, in view 
of its heterogeneous character and slender prelimi- 
nary preparation. The andience throughout the 
evening were most earnest, attentive and enthusias- 
tic. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal with Piano Accompaniment. 


The Violet. “Select Trios for Female Voices.” 3. 
A tog. Curshman. 40 
The set mentioned contains more than 20 select 
trios, and should be adopted in ‘every seminary.” 
The Violet has a simple fague-like, or round-like pro- 
gression, and is varied without being difficult. 
Come let us all be merry. Song and Chorus. 2. 
F to f. F. J. Lippitt. 
A “jolly boy's” song. 
Mollie Adair. (Lithograph title). Song and 
Chorus. 3. Gtog. W. F. Wellman. 
“T dream of my darling, wherever I go, 
She's fair as the lily, and pure as the snow.” 
One of Bessie Ludlow’s songs, and must be a success. 
Te Deumin F. 4. F to g. J. R. Thomas. 1.00 
Very musical throughout, A worthy Te Deum. 
Why is my heart so sad. Song and Chorus. 3. 
D tog. H. Percy. 30 
Sung with success ty a minstrel troupe. 
Yes or No! 3. Eb tof. M. W. Hackleton. 
“Violets, violets, blossoming low 
Deep in the greenest of mosses that grow ; 
Whisper it softly, and whisper it low, 
Say ishe coming? Yes, or No?” 
A bewitching little song, delicate and melodious. 
I'd be a laughing Child. 3. Abto a. J. S. Knight. 30 
A bright reminiseence of childhood. 
Jubilate in F. 4. F tof. J. R. Thomas. 
Choirs will be pleased with the new piece, which in 
cludes a pretty duet, and is neither long nor difficult. 
When will Papa come? Song and Chorus. 3. 
C toe. H. Percy. 
Simple, and will please the little ones, 
Jesus, Saviour of my Soul. Quartette. 4. Ad 
to f. R. Berry. 
The old, sweet hymn set to beautiful new music. 
Smooth and flowing in style. 


30 


50 


Instrumental. 
Utah Galop. 2. F. T. Hi. Daly. 


Spirited dance, commended to Mormon households, 
and to all others who like the ‘‘galop.”’ 
Golden Echoes. E. Mack. 30 
A Set of 25 pieces, containing among others 
Dublin Bay. Barearolle. 2. G. 
When the corn is waving, Annie dear. 2. A. 
Both pretty, and the last a very pleasing transcription. 
Three Sonatas by Pleyel. For 4 hands. Pleyel. 
No. 1. 4. Bb. 90 
2 «A ee 75 
These beautiful Sonatas are as good as ever, and 
that is very good. Without the deep expression of 
modern pieces, they are smooth, sweet, elegant, and 
excellent for learners. 
Five Petits Morceaux. Very easy. J. Rummel. 
No. 2. March. 2. C. 
Good for one of the ‘first pieces.’’ 
No. 8. Romance. 2. G. 
Good, graceful practice. 
No. 4. Vale. 2. F. 
Does not appear so easy as itis, but is pretty, and 
fits easily to the fingers. 
Norma. Fantasie Brillante. 5. | Sidney Smith. 80 
Norma, to be sure, but Sidney Smith’s brilliant ar- 
rangement of it, and does not sound in the least old 
or worn. Brilliant. 
Dexter Galop. 3. G. Hermann Eberling. 40 
Quite full and powerful fora ga'ep, but retains 
enough tripping elegance to render the name appro- 
priate. 


30 


25 


ABBREVIATIONS. —Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, &c. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note. if above the staff. 


Music py Mart —Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music), Persons at a dis- 
tance will find the conveyance a saving of time and expense 
in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at double these 
rates. 




















